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A Sleepless ‘Knight’ in the Empire City 


By Lauren Carter 
Arts/Lifestyle Editor 


Voices hush and turn into 
whispers as the white lights dim 
overhead illuminating the center 
stage; a sense of anticipation sets 
in as you wait to see who will be 
next. A group saunters in, micro- 
phones in shaking hands, voices 
ready to wait for their cue. In 
the background you hear Nick 
Lachey’s husky voice introduce 
the next act. 

Lights. Camera. Action. 
This is NBC’s “The Sing-Off.” 

The Sleepless Knights, the 
first coed a capella group at St. 
Michael’s College, were offered a 
chance to audition for “The Sing- 
Off,’ a hit television program 
that features a capella groups. 
The opportunity arose after a 
casting coordinator found one of 
their videos on YouTube, which 
has more than 14,000 views. 

After getting in contact, 
signing waivers and filling out pa- 
perwork, The Sleepless Knights 


were officially scheduled for a 
5:10 p.m. audition in New York 
City on Oct. 4. If the group was to 
get through the audition process, 
this would mean that The Sleep- 
less Knights would fly out to Los 
Angeles to film for the television 
show and _ be featured on a holi- 
day special that would air during 
the 2014 Christmas season. 

“We really didn’t know 
what to expect going into the 
audition,” said Mary Taylor, °15, 
one of the three co-presidents of 
The Sleepless Knights. “I really 
didn’t even think that we would 
be able to pull off attending the 
audition. Once that became a re- 
ality, I started to let myself get 
excited about the opportunities 
the audition could lead to, includ- 
ing making it through to the live 
show.” 

With the audition set and 
scheduled, the mode of transpor- 
tation for 22 students became an 
issue as The Sleepless Knights’ 
budget did not accommodate 
such travel costs. 





“We wanted to get a coach 
bus to go down there but all 
the buses were over $2,000 and 
our budget was only $1,100,” 


Purple Knights stay focused on 
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Goalkeeper Aubrey Ouellet, 15, kicks the ball back into play during a 
game against Franklin Pierce on Oct. 7. The Purple Knights lost 1-0. 


By Jackie Chisholm 
Visual/Web Editor 


As the leaves fall and stu- 
dents begin their midterm evalu- 
ations, athletes reach mid-season 
as well. Most fall sports are just 
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STYLE FILES: 
Make a statement 
with your stride 
in joggers 


coming to or surpassing the half- 
way mark in their seasons. While 
coaches and players express ex- 
citement about their early accom- 
plishments, the teams know they 
have much more to accomplish to 
reach their goals. 





Men’s Cross Country 


Joe Connelly, head coach of 


~-the..men’s. cross_country team, 


said that the sport is different in 
terms of its competitions com- 
pared to team sports. 

“In cross country, we get to 
nationals based on regionals, so 
for us, really, there are two im- 
portant races and a bunch of invi- 
tationals,’ Connelly said. 

Those races do not start un- 
til November, but that does not 
mean the team isn’t already stra- 
tegically preparing. 

“We're hoping to peak in 
physical condition around our 
last meet,” Mike Boyd, 717, said, 
“so that we have the best shot at 
placing as high as possible.” 

While Connelly does not see 
a big difference in the top end of 
his team compared to last year, 
he does see improvement in the 
depth of the team as a whole. 

“I was looking at our lineup 
the other day, and almost down 
to our last guy everybody has 
been in the mix,” Connelly said. 
“That'll be nice over the next 
month as we get a few more races 
under our belts.” 


MULTIMEDIA: 
Forgotten spaces 
get a special 
touch 
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Members of The Sleepless Knights pose with Deke Sharon, a vocal producer for “Pitch Perfect” and a musi- 
cal director for “Pitch Pefect 2,” after their audition for NBC’s “The Sing-Off’ in New York City on Oct. 4. 


said Timothy Nagy, °15, fourth 
year member of The Sleepless 
Knights. “With such short notice 
we went to the Student Associa- 


tion for more funds.” 


SEE SING-OFF, PAGE 10 


progress mid-season 


The men will compete next 
on Saturday at the Northeast-10 
Preview meet at Franklin Pierce 
University. 


Women’s Cross Country 


Head coach Molly Peters 
was all smiles when she talked 
about her team this year. 

“We have a solid group of 
seniors who are my top four, and 
they came back in really good 
shape. Two of them had been 
abroad, so you never quite know 
what’s going to happen there,” 
Peters said with a laugh. “But 
they all look great as well as the 
rest of the team.” 

The team placed second out 
of 15 schools at the Northeast-10 
Conference Championship last 
year and hopes to do the same or 
better this year. 

“T think it’s going to be a lit- 
tle tougher this year, it just seems 
like there are some really good 
runners out there,” Peters said. 

The team’s ultimate goal is 
getting to Nationals. 

“We have our eyes on bring- 
ing the whole team to Nationals 
this year and we’re taking the 
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steps to get there right now,” said 
co-captain Lindy Heffernan, ’15. 
They take their next step 
toward Nationals at the North- 
east-10 Preview meet on Satur- 
day at Franklin Pierce University 
alongside the men’s team. 


Field Hockey 
7-3-0 

Last season the field hockey 
team averaged 11.8 shots on goal 
per game. Only halfway through 
this season they are averaging 
16.2 shots per game. Coach Carla 
Hesler pointed out that those 
shots lead to more goals. 

“We probably scored as 
many goals halfway through 
this season as we did overall last 
year,” Hesler said. “I think one 
of the areas that has been a big 
part of our success so far is how 
we prepare every day and being 
constant in how we do ‘the little 
things.” 


SEE REVIEW, PAGE 16 
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Li? 


By Leah Valletta 
Features Editor 


“How many of you have 
been asked what you want to be 
when you grow up?” asked Joan 
Wagner, director of community- 
engaged learning and coordina- 
tor of experiential learning. The 
group of students gathered in the 
Vermont Room for the first work- 
shop of the Work on Purpose se- 
ries all raised their hands. 

“How many of you have ever 
been asked who you want to be 
when you grow up?” Eyes shift- 
ed. No one raised their hand. 

The Work on Purpose se- 
ries is meant to align students’ 
passions with their career paths. 
This means students must try 
to separate what they feel they 
should do from what they truly 
want to do. The program encour- 
ages students to find their unique 
purpose and to discover different 
ways to engage with the world. 

“T think a lot of college aged 
students have anxiety around 
having to make this choice about 
what you’re going to do for a ca- 
reer and how that fits with some 
of the things you do really well,” 
Wagner said. 

The workshop helped stu- 
dents identify what they can do, 
what they would like to do (even 
unrealistically) and what small 
steps they can take to get towards 
that ideal. The program identi- 
fies this with the equation head + 
heart = hustle, meaning students 
must find the place where their 
passion and their pragmatism in- 
tersect. 

“In the last couple of years 
I’ve been more interested in ac- 
tivism,” said Emily Sanderson, 
15, a student participant in the 
workshop. “And I know for sure 
that advocacy is something I’m 
really interested in and even 
though I knew that already it 
felt really good to write it down 
and see it manifested through all 
these questions that they asked.” 

“We might have conversa- 
tions with students about pur- 
pose, and then career and work, 
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Seminars promote meaningful careers 
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Ingrid Peterson (left) and Joan Wagner put on a series of three workshops last week promoting Work on Purpose, which taught students how 
to reach their goals through their work. 
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It’s incredibly powerful to have that opportunity to 
just share some of what your thoughts and hopes and 
dreams and all of that are with other people. It can make 
it a little more concrete than it just floating around in 


your head. 





but I think it’s important to look 
at what happens when you have 
the intersection of the two.” Wag- 
ner said. “We’re talking about 
a whole person who has to live 
in the world. How are all these 
things going to impact your 
thinking and how you move for- 
ward?” 


- Ingrid Peterson 


The group atmosphere of 
the workshop allows students to 
share ideas and get feedback that 
can help bring their goals to life. 

“It’s incredibly powerful 
to have that opportunity to just 
share some of what your thoughts 
and hopes and dreams and all of 
that are with other people,” said 











PHOTO ILLUSTRATION BY MICHELLE MOREAU 
Elizabeth Gray, adminstrative assistant at Health Services, makes the appointments for students over the 
phone. Students now have to call to set up appointments to be seen by a nurse. 
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Ingrid Peterson, associate direc- 
tor of employer relations and ¢a- 
reer counseling. “It can make it 
a little more concrete than it just 
floating around in your head.” 
The second of the three 
events was held on Oct. 9 and 
was titled “Failing Forward: Re- 
conceptualizing Our Mistakes 


and Weaknesses to Find Suc- 
cess,” which talked about how 
to make mistakes positive rather 
than letting them get in the way. 

“What do you do with your 
failure, really is what we’re get- 
ting at,” Peterson said. “Do you 
wallow in it or do you take a step 
forward and say, “That didn’t 
work. What didn’t work? Why 
didn’t this work? ’m going at 
this again’ or you forget it and 
try something else. But it’s really 
this process and this is just one 
piece of it.” 

The last event was a film 
called “Using Your Hands: A 
film about Farmers and Food in 
Vermont,” created by alumni De- 
rick Logan and Chris Magyar, 
714, shown on Monday in the Far- 
rell Room. 


SEE CAREERS, PAGE 5 


Health services 
policy changes 


By Joseph Humes 
Staff Writer 


At the end of the 2013-14 
academic year, St. Michael’s Col- 
lege offered its staff an early re- 
tirement package. If an employee 
qualified, he or she could take ad- 
vantage and retire early from the 
college. Many of the staff mem- 
bers who did retire early were not 
replaced for the fall semester. 

Health Services felt an im- 
mediate impact due to the de- 
crease of staff and the increase of 
students at the school. 

“We had a full-time nurse 
here who retired. Thus, our staff- 
ing went from four nurses per 
day to three. That is a 25 percent 
decrease in a staff that still cares 
for close to 2000 students,” said 
Mary Masson, the director of 


health services. 

In response to the loss of a 
full-time nurse, Health Services 
changed its walk-in visit policy. 
In previous years, a sick student 
could walk into Health Services 
without an appointment and ex- 
pect to be seen almost imme- 
diately. Now, to ensure that the 
care provided by Health Services 
is not affected by the personnel 
loss, students are encouraged to 
make appointments when visit- 
ing the office. 

“We decided to change our 
service from walk-ins to appoint- 
ment-based, knowing that most 
of the students would be seen that 
same day,” Masson said. “We are 
not trying to make it more incon- 
venient for students, but rather, 
give each student the time that 
they need and deserve.” 








By Michelle Kazanowski 
Staff Writer 


While this past week the 
U.S. Supreme Court made prog- 
ress in the fight to allow gay mar- 
riage in the U.S., in Uganda it is a 
much different story. 

For decades the treatment of 
the Lesbian Gay Bisexual Trans- 
gender (LGBTQ) community in 
this eastern African country has 
worsened to the extent that there 
is now an Anti-Homosexuality 
Act. Often referred to as “Kill 
the Gays,” the law is to be re- 
introduced after recently being 
dismissed on a technicality. 

“Can you just imagine: here 
you are, a gay person, and tomor- 
row they say, ‘Okay the laws in 
America have changed. Report 
anyone perceived to be gay in 48 
hours or else you will go to jail. 
What would you do, would you 
report?” said John Wambere, 
questioning a packed room of 
students and faculty on the night 
of Oct. 8 on the third floor of the 
Dion Student Center. 

Wambere is a homosexual 
Ugandan native recently granted 
asylum in the U.S.. He has made 
it his personal mission to raise 
awareness of the persecution in 
his country and to advocate for 
the rights of LGBTQ individuals. 

Wambere was one of hun- 
dreds of Ugandan residents who 
in 2006 had their names, pic- 
tures, home and work addresses 
published by major media pro- 
ducers such as the country’s edi- 
tion of Rolling Stone. This public 
shaming subjected individuals to 
' harassment and abuse from not 
only their neighbors, colleagues, 


When person 
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LGBTQ rights in Uganda remain an issue 


and families, but also by corrupt 
members of the Ugandan police 
force. When speaking of the pub- 
lished list of alleged homosexuals 
and his own public outing, Wam- 
bere joked, “My name was num- 
ber 25. What have I done to get so 
recognized? I’m in the top 50!” 
On a more serious note he 
added, “We just felt like a goat 
that has been taken to a slaughter 
house, helpless. Because you’re 
outed, you can do nothing. And 


W 





the next day your neighbors be- 
gin to attack you.” 

“It’s becoming more social- 
ly acceptable to be a part of the 
LGBT community here, but in 
other parts of the world it’s still 
very dangerous and people are 
literally being killed because of 
it,” said Alanna Moriarty, ’17, the 
media coordinator for Common 
Ground. 

Common Ground is the LG- 
BTQA (lesbian, gay, bisexual, 


al and professional 


PHOTO BY MICHELLE KAZANOWSKI 
(From left) Anna Ste. Marie, Ben Rosbrook, John Wambere, Meaghan Diffenderfer and Dakotah Cham- 
bers pose for a photo after Wambere’s presentation about LGBTQ rights in Uganda on Oct. 8. 


transgender, questioning, ally) 
club on campus responsible for 
bringing in Wambere for this 
presentation. This talk came just 
three days before Saturday, Oct. 
11th, or National Coming out 
Day. 

“LQBT politics has been 
huge lately worldwide,” Moriarty 
said, and the purpose of this talk 
was for attending students to gain 
more global awareness. 


“Beyond the American 
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Sandy McEvoy (left) and Andrea Dottolo share their experiences with working relationships in a presentation to students and faculty in the 


Farrell Room on Oct. 3. 


By Paul Detzer 
Staff Writer 


When you have found the 
right special-someone, collabo- 
rating professionally is a breeze. 
Sandy McEvoy and Andrea Dot- 
tolo have known each other for 
nearly two decades, and edit each 
other’s work to the point of evis- 
ceration while still maintaining 


a cooperative, loving relation- 
ship. Common Ground invited 
McEvoy and Dottolo to the Far- 
rell room on Oct. 3 and the duo 
conducted a presentation on 
“Responsibility, Reflexivity, and 
Gender in Field Research.” Both 
women displayed their female- 
centric qualitative research, as 
well as how they build off the 
opinions and critiques of one 


another. “We provide each other 
with the strength and courage,” 
Dottolo said. 

McEvoy, a tall woman with 
bob-cut, salt and pepper colored 
hair, contrasted by the shorter 
Dottolo, with curly, shoulder- 
length black hair prepared to give 
her presentation. 

Approximately 15 students 
and two adults attended this 


event, filling most of the seats. 
The audience responded well to 
the presentation, with occasional 
outbursts of laughs and a barrage 
of involved questions following 
the conclusion of the event. 
McEvoy works as an as- 
sociate professor and director 
of political science and global 
studies at Wheelock College in 
Boston. McEvoy discussed her 
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borders, it’s not what you have. 
People are killed, people are ar- 
rested, people have left their 
homes,” Wambere said. “Here I 
know the youths have a problem 
also; they have been kicked out of 
their homes. But at least the state 
tries to support.” 

Wambere gives these lec- 
tures at various universities, 
churches and institutions in 
hopes to not only spread aware- 
ness, but also to inspire Ameri- 
cans to take action. 

“First the awareness I’m cre- 


. ating benefits you as an Ameri- 


can so that you hear that when 
there is a problem going on some- 
where, you sign that petition [to 
have the U.S. intervene].” 

In the talk, Wambere also 
suggested that if anyone is inter- 
ested in helping further to find a 
volunteer organization that will 
allow them to make the trip to 
Uganda and cautiously assist 
LGBT individuals there in gain- 
ing basic human rights. 

Living in the U.S. since Au- 
gust, Wambere found a sense of 
protection that he hopes will one 
day come to Uganda. 

Instead of being in a coun- 
try where he once woke up every 
morning wondering if he could 
make it through to the night, he is 
now in a place where he can fight 
for his civil rights from a safe dis- 
tance. 

He spoke of his hopes for a 
Ugandan nation in which politi- 
cal figures and the overall com- 
munity are more supportive and 
less hostile towards LGBT indi- 
viduals. 

“Life is precious, isn’t it,” he 
reflected. 


intertwine 


time in Ireland working with an 
all-women’s paramilitary group, 
while Dottolo, an assistant pro- 
fessor at Rhode Island College, 
presented her research on work- 
ing-class Italian-American wom- 
en and their family recipes. 

The theme of reflexivity 
dominated the lecture, applying 
to Dottolo and McEvoy’s rela- 
tionship, and the research that 
the two conduct on their own 
ethnicities (Dottolo being of Ital- 
ian descent, and McEvoy of Irish 
descent). 

These reflexive, cause-and- 
effect relationships are embraced 
by the couple and make the pair 
more effective in their profes- 
sions. “We incorporate each oth- 
er into our work,” Dottolo said. 

Dottolo and McEvoy are not 
a couple that would like to keep 
their work life and home life sep- 
arate. 

“They had a wonderful situ- 
ation to work together though 
because they are in complete dif- 
ferent fields of work but can still 
help each other professionally, 
making them a great team,” said 
Brendan Long, *15, Student As- 
sociaton president. 

Dottolo and McEvoy find 
that by merging the two, and by 
using that reflexivity in their rela- 
tionship, they are able to produce 
better work for a wider audience. 


SEE RELATIONSHIPS, PAGE 5 
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Social media start-up Ello makes a splash 


Burlington-based website challenges popular ad-friendly platforms 
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A screen shot of Ello’s strictly ad-free, minimalistic website. Ello has been coined by some tech writers as the “anti-Facebook.” 


By Colin Flanders 
News Editor 


“Behind the scenes, armies 
of ad salesmen and data miners 
track and record every move you 
make. You are the product that’s 
being sold,” reads the about page 
on Ello, the new social media 
website taking the Internet by 
storm. 

In recent weeks, Ello was 
thrust into the international spot- 
light with CEO and co-founder 
Paul Bunditz at the reins. 

Bunditz, a Vermont native 
and owner of Budnitz Bicycles 
and KidRobot, became an over- 
night celebrity within the tech- 
nology world. 

Vermont venture capital firm 
FreshTracks invested $435,000 in 
Ello almost a year ago, headed by 
Capital Managing Director Lee 
Bouyea. 

Bouyea said three things 
made Ello an appealing invest- 
ment: “the team, the size and 
opportunity of the market, and 
[their] different approach to so- 
cial media.” 

Ello boasts an advertise- 
ment-free environment in a not- 
so-subtle attempt to challenge 
the giants of social networking: 
Facebook, Twitter, Google+t, 
Tumblr and Instagram among 
others. 

“Your social network is 
owned by advertisers,” the site’s 
manifesto reads. “Every post you 
share, every friend you make and 
every link you follow is tracked, 
recorded and converted into data. 
Advertisers buy your data so they 
can show you more ads.” 

This is a bold strategy in 


light of recent estimates by Busi- 
ness Insider that spending by ad- 
vertisement companies for social 
media will increase by 70 percent 
this year. 

Some tech bloggers have 
questioned Ello’s ability to sus- 
tain without revenue generated 
from such advertising. Many 
other social networks, such as 
Facebook and Twitter, started 
out ad-free only to adopt their 
current advertisement policies as 
they grew. 

Ello assures users this shift 
will never occur. 

“Quite frankly, were we 
to break this commitment, we 
would lose most of the Ello com- 
munity,” the site reads, “includ- 
ing ourselves, because we dislike 
ads more than almost anyone else 
out there. Which is why we built 
Ello in the first place.” 

Budnitz likens Ello’s plans 
of financing similar to that of Ap- 
ple’s App Store, where the main 
features will always be free, and 
for a “small amount of money” 
the site will sell special features 
users can add to their accounts. 

“We have thousands of peo- 
ple writing in requesting features 
they would be willing to pay for,” 
Budnitz wrote in an email. 

One of the most distinct dif- 
ferences between Facebook and 
Ello is the latter’s exclusivity. 
“Ello is invite only,” reads the 
sites homepage in bolded text. 
This means the only way to join 
is by acquiring an invitation from 
a current user. 

The minimalistic homepage 


also includes a list of the some of 


the site’s “favorite user profiles,” 
along with a place where people 


can request an invitation by pro- 
viding their email. 

However as of Oct. 2, Ello 
is receiving nearly 40,000 new 
requests per hour, with some in- 
vites for sale on eBay for up to 
$5,000, according to USA Today. 

Although Ello began as a 
private social network, its public 
beta version officially rolled out 
Aug. 7 after an influx of interest. 

“We never intended to take 
Ello public,’ Budnitz wrote. 
“Tt started out as a way for our 
friends and family to communi- 
cate, and grew from there. Our 
growth and attraction is com- 
pletely organic.” 

To those not in the tight-knit 
circles of tech junkies and so- 
cial media experts, the website’s 
ascension into the mainstream 
seemingly occurred overnight, 
akin to most Internet sensations. 

Ello’s rise began after catch- 
ing on with the lesbian, gay, bi- 
sexual, transgender and queer 
community (LGBTQ) following 
a dispute with Facebook over the 
use of their real names. 

After initially being champi- 
oned by the LGBTQ community, 
some members felt that Ello’s 
lack of privacy controls was a 
deal breaker. 

“When I looked into their 
privacy policy, they had designed 
Ello to be public so your con- 
tent is viewable to everyone,” 
said Creatrix Tiara, an Oakland 
area writer and member of the 
LBGTQ community. “So it was 
deliberately designed that way. 
All my friends were jumping 
over because they were promised 
privacy, but there is really no pri- 
vacy at all.” 








Ello’s team emailed a re- 
sponse to users, stating privacy 
controls like the ability to block 
users and report “uncool behav- 
ior” have been implemented. 

“Simple” and “beautiful” is 
how Ello’s creators concisely de- 





) 
PHOTO COURTESY OF ELLO 


Paul Budnitz, a Vermont native and co-founder of Ello, poses on a 
bicycle made by his company, “Budnitz Bicycles.” 





scribed the site, although some 
tech writers have said this aim 
for simplicity has instead created 
an eerie feeling when surfing it’s 


pages. 


SEE ELLO, PAGE 5 
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Because of the new hands-free while driving law, Kate Boyer, ’15, had to remain stationary in her parking spot while on the phone with her mom before leaving for the grocery 


store on Saturday. 


Vermont implements hands-free law 


By Tim Gaudion 
Columns Editor 


Effective on Oct. 1, driv- 
ers in Vermont were no longer 
allowed to talk on their phones 


while driving unless they were - 


using the phone on speakerphone 
or a hands-free device. 

Along with this ban on hand- 
held devices, drivers were not al- 
lowed to use any other electronic 
devices while driving, or they 
would face the repercussions of 
the police. 


CAREERS: 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 2 


The new series of workshops 
is based on a program created by 
the non-profit organization Echo- 
ing Green, which strives to make 
social progress by investing in 
start-ups seeking social changes. 

Echoing Green’s goal as 
stated on their website is “to pro- 
vide inspiration and frameworks 
to support a wide spectrum of 
young people seeking to make 
the world a better place in a way 
that is uniquely right for them.” 

Peterson and Wagner attend- 
ed a workshop at Middlebury 
College over the summer, where 
they learned about the Work on 
Purpose curriculum. They found 
the program could be a useful re- 
source for St. Michael’s students 
and decided to host a series of 
workshops on campus.After this 
triad of workshops are over, the 
college will still be involved with 
the program. There is a workshop 
planned at Middlebury College 
in November that St. Michael’s 
faculty are invited to attend. 

Catherine Welch, director of 
student life outreach and assess- 
ment and assistant dean of stu- 
dents, plans on attending. 

“It’s daylong and it’s inten- 


sive,” Welch said. “But really 
it’s being able to ask those ques- 
tions like ‘what are you passion- 
ate about?’ and trying to help 
students realize whatever it is 
they’re passionate about, whether 
they think they can make a lot of 
money or can make a living that 
way.” 

“We don’t expect any one 
workshop to ‘solve’ things for 
anyone. | think what each person 
takes away from it is where they 
are at in their thinking and how 
much they stretch themselves out 
in that hour and really try to ap- 
ply it to their personal situation,” 
Wagner said. “You might have 
just had a thought here that you 
didn’t have before. Where do you 
want to try this and who can help 
you? Who can support you to do 
it?” 

“It’s never too early to start 
thinking about who you want to 
be and where you want to belong 
in the post-graduation world,” 
Sanderson said. “It’s helpful to 
start thinking about what kind of 
stuff you need to do now in order 
to get involved in what you want 
to be involved in later on down 
the road.” 








The consequences of break- 
ing this law are, “a person who 
violates this section commits 
a traffic violation and _ shall 
be subject to a fine of not less 
than $100.00 and not more than 
$200.00 for a first violation, and 
of not less than $250.00 and not 


more than $500.00 for a second 
or subsequent violation with- 
in any two-year period,’ with 
the punishment getting worse 
throughout work zones and other 
areas, according to the Vermont 
website. 

The motion to promote this 


RELATIONSHIPS: 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 3 


“Since we come from differ- 
ent disciplinary backgrounds, we 
assume our audiences will ‘get 
it’,’ said McEvoy. “Good writing 
doesn’t depend on someone hav- 
ing several years of training to 
understand whatever it is you’re 
really trying to say.” 

When Dottolo does not un- 
derstand something that McEvoy 
writes, it makes her realize that 
“maybe I didn’t explain it well, 
maybe I didn’t get it enough ei- 
ther to be writing about it. We 
catch and remind each other that 
this work is hard and we need 
to do it better all the time,” said 
McEvoy. 

The couple discussed how 
this humility produces good 
writing. In order to work with 
your significant other, you cannot 
be offended by their edits when 
you ask for help. 

The decade and a half of 
bouncing ideas off of each other 
gives an appreciation for honesty 
that makes the combination of a 
professional and romantic rela- 
tionship possible. 

Both Andrea Dottolo and 
Sandy McEvoy are the first in 
their families to attend college, 


providing the two of them with 
modesty that you do not com- 
monly find in individuals so ex- 
perienced in their fields. 

This modesty serves to pro- 
duce more effective writing. 
McEvoy wrote an article on the 
political science of the lesbian, 
gay, bisexual and transgender 
community, but defaulted on the 
expertise of Dottolo to accurately 
discuss the LGBT aspect. 

“T can talk about the politi- 
cal science all day long, but I am 
not an expert,on queer theory,” 
said McEvoy. 

While working together may 
improve the writing quality and 
motivation of both Dottolo and 
McEvoy, the comfort with cri- 
tiquing each other’s work is not 
without its drawbacks. 

McEvoy occasionally found 
it unpleasant when she would 
complete a piece of writing, only 
to have it torn to pieces by the 
person she loves. 

“She may totally eviscer- 
ate something I write, which is a 
privilege and a benefit, but at the 
same time I can’t help but think 
‘not today; I thought today was 
going to be easy’,” said Dottolo. 





law came with some alarming 
numbers. 

According to Vermont’s 
website, “each day in the United 
States, more than 9 people are 
killed and more than 1,600 are in- 
jured in crashes that are reported 
to involve a distracted driver.” 


ELLO: 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 4 


“Facebook is a_ bustling 
scrum, its virtual boulevards 
crowded with content and con- 
versation,” writes Jeff Yang, a 
columnist featured on CNN. 
“Ello is more like a gallery, aus- 
tere and empty and a little bit 
chilly. There are things to look 
at, but if there are discussions 
taking place they’re happening in 
hushed tones in remote corners.” 

Budnitz said since Ello is 
still in beta, these “kinks” are to 
be expected. 

“Things are a bit buggy but 
we're working on it,’ Budnitz 
wrote. “It’s an exciting adventure 
for everyone.” 

Time will tell how Ello fares 
against the social media Goliaths. 
While current users have already 
started providing suggestions to 
improve the current beta version, 
those without an invitation will 
have to watch the site’s trajectory 
from the outside looking in. 

“We believe a social network 
can be a tool for empowerment,” 
concludes the sites’ manifesto. 
“Not a tool to deceive, coerce, 
and manipulate — but a place 
to connect, create, and celebrate 
life. You are not a product.” 





By Nick Youmans 
Staff Writer 


Many high schools and col- 
leges are beginning to engage in 
the debate on the topic of “trigger 
warnings.” 

A trigger warning tells stu- 
dents that the material being 
taught on a certain day in class, 
discussed in an article, or read 
about in a book contains sensi- 
tive subjects that could cause 
emotional pain or post-traumatic 
stress that someone may have ex- 
perienced in the past. If utilized, 
professors of courses that contain 
possible triggers would have to 
provide this trigger warning ei- 
ther on the class syllabus, in the 
course description, or before ex- 
amining these subjects in class. 

At first glance this may seem 
like a simple solution to a possi- 
ble problem, but trigger warnings 
are far more complicated than 
just a warning from your profes- 
sor about what will be discussed 
in class. 

A trigger can be anything. A 
sight, sound, situation, smell, an- 
niversary, the list can go on and 
on, and is different for everyone. 
At the University of California 
Santa Barbara, student leaders 
passed a resolution and are urg- 
ing campus officials to impose 
mandatory trigger warnings on 
class syllabi. Since there are 
some classes where controversial 
topics are studied or researched 
here at St. Michael’s, department 
chairs met earlier this year where 
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Trigger warnings added to national syllabi 
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Shawna Norton, 15, reads Lolita, a novel well-known for its provacative subject topic, for one of her 
English classes, Word Play, on Saturday afternoon. 


this subject was brought up in the 
form of whether or not to partici- 
pate in the growing discussion of 
this topic. The ultimate consen- 
sus was not in favor of the use of 
trigger warnings. 

When looking into this is- 
sue and deciding whether or not 
it should be a part of the educa- 
tional system, there are many 
different factors that come into 
play and need to be analyzed and 
taken into careful consideration. 

“This is education, what goes 
on in the classroom is education,” 
said Dave Landers, an instructor 
of psychology and gender studies, 
whose classes and fields of exper- 


tise are full of potential triggers. 
He is always sure to warn his stu- 
dents if they do discuss sensitive 
and controversial topics, and if 
there is anyone who may have a 
problem with this material it can 
be taken care of outside the class- 
room through resources such as 
personal counseling. 

There have also been inci- 
dents where veterans who suffer 
from a level of post-traumatic 
stress disorder have been trig- 
gered by certain material, but 
were able to take care of them- 
selves by stepping out of the 
classroom, and taking a minute 
to regain their normal comfort 


levels. “I can’t know what 26 
different students’ ‘life stories are 
and what may trigger them, so I 
address triggers by telling stu- 
dents if something comes up and 
you need to leave you can do so,” 
Landers said. 

An example of a class here at 
St. Michael’s that discusses po- 
tential trigger sensitive material 
is English 413- Word Play, whose 
syllabus is Lolita and Blood Me- 
ridion. “Lolita is written from the 
perspective of a pedophile, which 
in some cases is disturbing, but 
the whole book is on whether it 
can be read aestheticalty, and we 
really look into the aesthetic ex- 


perience of the book by looking 
at the language and words used,” 
said Briana Brady, *16, a student 
currently in Word Play. “I can 
definitely see how this material 
can cause triggers, and I do not 
think the nature of the books be- 
ing read should be hidden, but I 
am not exactly sure how explicit 
trigger warnings can get.” 

“Tt is a fascinating question, 
but the practical reality is I never 
want to reveal to my students 
the plot lines, subject matter and 
the intellectually disruptive mo- 
ments of text, but when we do 
read books like Lolita I make 
sure everyone knows the subject 
and I do so sensitively,” said Na- 
thaniel Lewis, the professor of 
English 413- Word Play. 

Lewis said he teaches a 
course on literature and in a 
broad sense artistic imagination 
and these books can be triggers 
because they are typically read 
for their reality content, Nabo- 
kov is interested in the power of 
language and words, and makes 
it difficult for readers to fully ac- 
cept that because of the subject 
matter. 

“On college campuses today, 
we need to be wary of a rushed 
conformity, and to beware of the 
risk of denying students the op- 
portunity to explore these prob- 
lematic ideas and values, in an 
intellectually safe environment,” 
Lewis said. “I hope and think ev- 
ery professor would say the same 
that any student really struggling 
with a personally traumatic re- 


Survey reveals causes of academic setbacks 


By Haley Clark 
Staff Writer 


The National College Health 
Assessment survey was distribut- 
ed last year, asking students ques- 
tions ranging from their different 
study habits to activities outside 
of the classroom. Recently, the 
results of the survey revealed that 
stress, anxiety and extracurricu- 
lar activities are some of the main 
factors that hinder the academic 
performance of a St. Michael’s 
College student. 





Out of the 1,064 students 
who took the survey, 12.4 percent 
indicated that participating in ex- 
tracurricular activities attributed 
to a hindrance of academic per- 
formance, while 20.2 percent of 
students credited anxiety with af- 
fecting their coursework. Stress 
was by far the highest reported 
effect, according to students, at 
27.4 percent. 

“Life as a college student can 
be very stressful; college isn’t 
easy, students get overwhelmed 
not only by the academic work 
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The National College Health Assessment survey reveals new statistics 
on what is hindering students’ academic performance. 


they’re focused on but extra- 
curriculars, life outside with 
friends,” said Catherine Welch, 
assistant dean of students and di- 
rector of Student Life Outreach 
& Assessment. “This is where 
students live, so everything hap- 
pens right here on campus. There 
is a need to address the full spec- 
trum of what’s going on for stu- 
dents, everything is connected.” 

On a college campus, finding 
a balance can be a difficult task 
for any student. 

“The stress comes more 
from external expectations on 
you, from your family and your 
friends, internal expectations 
from the institution, where is 
that balance?” said David Land- 
ers, professor of psychology at St. 
Michael’s. 

St. Michael’s follows a four- 
four course model, in which stu- 
dents take four four-credit cours- 
es each semester. 

“We have to justify to the 
vice president of academic affairs 
that we’re giving you 10 hours of 
work every week. That’s a 40 
hour work week,” Landers said. 
“Then, if you’re an athlete that’s 
16 to 20 hours a week, you can’t 
be involved in anything else, and 
that’s where I think the stress 
comes from.” 

Results from the survey re- 
vealed that St. Michael’s is an ac- 
tive campus, with many students 
involved in out of class programs. 

“Extracurricular activities 
are a learning experience for 





students they’re learning about 
real life things, so if they’re vol- 
unteering with MOVE they’re 
learning about other cultures, 
they’re just getting exposed to the 
real world,” Welch said. 

Although stress is a hin- 
drance to academic performance 
on campus, there are resources 
that can combat the amount of 
anxiety a student has. 

“I think there is going to 
be stress for students no matter 
what, but I do think there are a 
lot of things that students can do 
to minimize the effects of stress,” 
said Kathleen Butts, personal 
counselor at St. Michael’s. 

“Exercise, getting enough 
sleep.. There are really basic 
things around self-care that I 
think don’t happen when people 
get stressed. Those are the times 
we need those things more than 
ever.” 

Other small liberal arts col- 
leges are facing similar issues 
of stress and anxiety hindering 
their academic performance. 

The Health Behavior Needs 
Assessment went out to Stone- 
hill College students in 2011. 
Stonehill Health Educator Jessica 
Greene reported that of the 351 
Stonehill College students who 
took the survey, 28 percent speci- 
fied stress as the main hindrance 
in the classroom; a majority of 
those students were women. 

Anxiety and sleep difficul- 
ties were the second and third 
results in the survey. In regards 


chael’s, 


to stress and anxiety at St. Mi- 
Catherine Welch ex- 
plained that there are areas that 
the college, can investigate fur- 
ther by getting more student 
feedback. 

“T think something new this 
year are workshops being of- 
fered,” Welch said. 

A study skills and time man- 
agement workshop led by Heidi 
St. Peter, assistant director for ac- 
ademic support services, will be 
provided throughout the first se- 
mester to help students organize 
an effective work ethic while bal- 
ancing time and “social, athletic, 
and academic demands.” 

Although stress and anxiety 
are obstacles to academic per- 
formance, St. Michael’s offers 
guidance for students to manage 
these pressures. Support through 
personal counselors, health ser- 
vices, campus ministry and resi- 
dential life are valuable resources 
on campus. 

“You don’t have to figure it 
out alone,” Landers said. “I’ve 
been here 32 years and I’m old, 
and I know that there isn’t any- 
thing you can’t deal with, and you 
don’t have to deal with it by your- 
self, that’s St. Michael’s College.” 


By Kathryn Miyahira 
Staff Writer 


Down a flight of stairs, past 
the laundry room and through a 
door is the basement of Purtill 
Hall on North Campus. But this 
is no ordinary basement. 

Over the years, it has been 
converted to one of the best ven- 
ues on campus for student bands 
to gain experience performing. 
Turtle Underground has trans- 
formed from one show a semes- 
ter to weekly performances by 
St. Michael’s student bands, local 
bands and musical artists from 
surrounding states. 

This year brought in new co- 
presidents and initiatives to im- 
prove Turtle Underground. 

“This is like a safe haven for 
bands who get started here,” said 
Dennis Sullivan, *15, one of the 
co-presidents of Turtle Under- 
ground. Sullivan, along with Dan 
Ushkow, °16, and Sam Blakely, 
*15, run all aspects of the venue. 

After gaining knowledge 
on how Turtle Underground ran 
last year, the co-presidents want 
to make sure Turtle is a place for 
bands to practice and perform. 

One addition this year will 
be equipment, such as new lights, 
a new monitor and an electric 
drum set, for people who don’t 
have access to the equipment 
normally. 

“Turtle’s new equipment for 
this year will enhance all aspects 
of enjoying the venue for both the 
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Turtle Underground seeks student bands 


crowd and the performers,” said 
Nate Taylor, °16, who has been 
attending shows and helping with 
setup ever since he started at- 
tending St. Michael’s. 

“T am so excited to see what 
kind of sound will come out of 
Turtle this year,” Taylor said. 
“Even though the music really 
comes from the person behind 
the instrument, it doesn’t hurt 
to have some of the best equip- 
ment!” 

Along with setting up a com- 
fortable venue for the students to 
perform and attend the shows, 
the co-presidents work with Resi- 
dence Life staff to ensure that 
those in attendance respect the 
shows and living areas. Venessa 
Luck, resident director of North 
Campus, explained the dual 
function of the space as a perfor- 
mance venue and residence hall. 

Luck is eager to help out. 
“The student leaders for Turtle 
are awesome,” Luck said. “They 
are dedicated; they are hardwork- 
ing and really passionate about it, 
so it really fuels my positivity to- 
wards it as well. I think it could 
help create bands on campus and 
generate that music scene on St. 
Michael’s that is built by St. Mi- 
chael’s students.” 

Miles Code, *16, resident as- 
sistant of Purtill Hall, commented 
that the first concert event, which 
featured Dan Ushkow and Sam 
Blakely’s band Cosmosis Jones, 
was a hit. Code talked about how 
great Turtle is because students 
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(From left) Sophomores Tyler Manley, Evan Guerra and Paddy Donnelly from the student band Cosmos- 
is Jones play in Turtle Underground on Oct.4. 


can support their friends, listen 
to music, have a good time and 
get away from main campus in 
a sense. “Turtle Underground 
could be a positive place to go to, 
especially right before the grill,” 
Code said. 

“People just could not get 
enough of them,’ Taylor said. 
“Which was evident when the 
crowd had asked for a second en- 
core.” 

The co-presidents hope that 


the positive experience they had 
with Turtle can be translated to 
those looking to start up a band. 
“Tt’s a very different feeling be- 
ing at a show where you know ev- 
eryone who is playing,” Sullivan 
said. “[We want to make] it feel 
almost like its own tiny, tempo- 
rary community for like an hour 
to make it more. enjoyable for 
them, more enjoyable for us and 
a little more personal.” 

This year, the co-presidents 


hope to be more selective with 
the bands they choose to perform 
at Turtle. Rather than bringing in 
off-campus bands to fill up week- 
ends, they want to keep the focus 
on St. Michael’s bands. 

Along with being more or- 
ganized and selective, they are 
trying something new with food, 
Blakely said. 


SEE TURTLE, PAGE 8 





By Matt Cibotti 
Staff Writer 


In an effort to further bring 
the St. Michael’s community to- 
gether, the college established a 
themed housing program in all of 
the residential areas across cam- 
pus this year. 

“Themed Living Communi- 
ties (TLCs) are supportive envi- 
ronments comprised of groups of 
students brought together around 
a common interest or purpose 
with the hope to make living on 
campus a more rewarding experi- 
ence,” said Megan Ohler, the di- 
rector of new student and sopho- 
more student programs. 

Approaches to transition, 
leadership, service and well- 
ness are the themes students can 
choose from, which allow them 
to share a common goal and con- 
tribute positively to their com- 
munity. 

On housing applications, 
first-year students were given 
theme options. They listed in 
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order which themes they most 
desired to live in. Therefore, stu- 
dents could be put on a floor with 
students who shared the same 
themed interest. 

According to Ohler, research 
has shown that there are ben- 
efits to living in TLC’s includ- 
ing higher graduation rates, im- 
proved interpersonal skills and 
personal development, and in- 
creased exposure to helpful faces 
across campus. 

Along with the theme, stu- 
dents must then figure out with 
their resident assistant a certain 
project they hope to accomplish 
that is related to their theme. A 
floor with a theme of wellness 
might focus on mental health and 
take part in something related to 
that topic, or a floor with a leader- 
ship theme could focus on global 
leadership or women and leader- 
ship. 

Another aspect of themed 
housing is attending You Count 
events, which are focused on 
enhancing engagement, aware- 


ness and personal development 
of students. The students will get 
together with their floor to attend 
a You Count event and discuss 


the event afterwards with a staff 


or faculty member. 

Each first-year floor is given 
a St. Michael’s faculty mentor 
to help guide the process of the 
floor’s theme. The mentors meet 
with students throughout the se- 
mester and will help take part in 
their theme events. Floors are 
also asked to share at least one 
meal a semester with their fac- 
ulty/staff mentor. 

Catherine -Welch, an assis- 
tant dean of students and direc- 
tor of student life outreach, is the 
mentor for two floors focused on 
wellness in Ryan and Joyce hall. 
“It is important to make a con- 
nection with first year students 
and offer them another staff/fac- 
ulty face they can connect with 
on campus and make it both edu- 
cational and fun,” she said. 

St. Michael’s had themed 
living communities in the late 


90s. However, the themed hous- 
ing implemented now is different 
than it was then. Themed hous- 
ing was not located in residence 
halls but in townhouses that used 
to be located where the suites are 
now. This housing was reserved 
for upperclassmen as opposed to 
first-years. 

“Tt was an extensive applica- 
tion process so there was work 
that went into being selected to 
be in one, but it was popular since 
they were actual houses and not 
dorms,” said Bonnie Fitzpatrick, 
*99, who lived in themed hous- 
ing. Fitzpatrick lived in a house 
that promoted the environment 
her senior year. 

“So far it seems to have 
played out really well,’ Welch 
said. “First-years were able to 
choose a theme they were most 
interested in and were placed 
with people who chose the same 
theme so that is uniting them to 
begin with.” 

The challenge this year, ac- 
cording to Ohler, was to try and 





integrate themed housing for the 
upper-class students, since they 
get to choose where they want to 
live. However, themed housing 
has shown positive reactions with 
upper-class students. 

Alanna Moriarty, an RA in 
Alumni Hall, has had great suc- 
cess with the theme for her floor, 
which focuses on self-care. She 
has already attended a You Count 
event with her floor. 

“They were really excited 
about it which was great because 
I was not expecting that at all 
coming from upper-class ‘stu- 
dents,” Moriarty said. 

Other RAs in upperclassmen 
housing are also working closely 
with their floors to come up with 
themes and projects to center 
around them. 

“T think it would positively 
benefit St. Michael’s College be- 
cause people have causes that 
mean a lot to them and it’s good 
experience for the real world,” 
Fitzpatrick said. 


Photos of the Week: Autumn in Vermont 





TURTLE: 
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Normally, pizza or wings are 
ordered and gone by the time the 
band starts. This year, for their 
first event, they had “Bacon and 
Bananas” where they cooked up 
50 Ibs. of bacon and had 100 ba- 
nanas, “for vegetarian friends.”“I 
thought that it was a great switch 
up from the traditional wings or 
pizza,” Taylor said. “Usually stu- 
dents hang out around the food 
and it’s gone early in the show, 
this time the bacon would come 
down at random times though 
out the night, with the bananas in 
moderation.” 

There are many changes in 
store for Turtle Underground, but 
one key idea holds precedence. 
“Our main focus for this year 
is to make it as easy as possible 
for St. Michael’s students to play 
music in a group and also go en- 
joy music,” Blakely said. 





Clockwise from top left: Colin Flanders snaps a picture of Benji the dog catching a frisbee at the Burlington waterfront. 
Lauren Carter spots a vibrant maple on campus. Katie Weithman finds a cow in fall for her fall photo of the week. 
Higine Ezerins captures a blue heron flying over Lake Champlain. Ross Henry photographs the scope of the mountains in fall. 





What do you do 


to de-stress? 





—_— 





Campus 
SPEAKS 


“Doing something that 
makes me feel alive, like 
meditating.” 

Dennis Sulliven,: 15 


) 


“Listen to music: 
Alex Koch, ’18 





“T drink herbal tea and 
listen to music.” 
Carolyn Leccese, 18 





“T play intramurals or 
hang out with friends: 
Emma Rippe, ’17 


» 








“T go for nature runs.” 
Olivia Hamilton, ’15 


“I watch Netflix. I just 
started Sons of Anarchy.’| 
Cam Thickell, ’17 
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Emily Higgins, ’17, works on her “hanging gardens” project, which will be placed under the windows of Sloane Hall on North Campus. 


Students use sculpture to liven up campus 





MULTIMEDIA ONLINE 


For the full story go to 
defender.smcevt.edu 


By Aaron Gasson and 
Tim Gaudion 


The rock arch created by 
Thea Alvin breathed life into the 
space between McCarthy Arts 
Center and the Academic Build- 
ings, creating.a new art installa- 


tion for students to interact with. 


and enjoy. But what about the 
other forgotten spaces around 
campus? The fountain in the 
100s Townhouses, the windows 
of Sloane and the horse corrals in 
the basements of the Ethan Allen 
Apartments are a few of the loca- 


tions Brian Collier, assistant pro- 
fessor of art, and his Sculpture: 
Site and Installation class hope to 
liven up with unique works of art. 

“The idea of the assignment 
is to explore the landscape in a 
much deeper way,” Collier said. 
“The goal is to create.a sculptural 


intervention to revitalize these 


spaces that people just walk by 
and don’t pay attention to.” 

For the project, which began 
three weeks ago, students pro- 
posed different ideas for loca- 
tions that they selected and once 
they decided on materials they 
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went to work constructing their 
“interventions.” 

“Tm designing a hanging 
garden for the windows here in 
Sloane,” said Emily Higgins, 
°17. “I was searching for hidden 
gardens online and I found a re- 
ally interesting installation from 
a fashion show, so I decided on 
something like that.” 

The projects will be finished 
Oct. 15 and can be found in vari- 
ous locations around North and 
Main Campus. 


Are there too many Americans in Global Housing? 


By Braden Kerwin 
Sports Editor 


Cashman Hall on a Monday 
night often has a social buzz com- 
ing from the great room between 
8-9p.m. on the first floor. Inside, 
American and international stu- 
dents sit in positions around a gas 
fireplace, with mugs and cups full 
of tea and coffee. Danishes are 
eaten, music is played and stories 
are shared, as the residents in this 
building find a opportunity to 
have an ice breaker conversation 
with someone that they might not 
have already known. 

This is Global Housing’s 
own version of international cof- 
fee hour, which resembles the 
one held on Wednesday after- 
noon in St. Edmunds Hall. How- 
ever at this event, the goal is to 
have American and international 
residents interact with each other. 
When events like this end and 
students return to their rooms, it 
is unclear if the Americans and 
international students are still 
having these types of interactions 
in the housing areas that they live 
in, 

“This year we are starting a 
pilot program of the Global Ex- 
perience Academic Residence 


Hall,” said Kerri Leach, the as- 
sistant director of the Center for 
Multicultural Affairs and Servic- 
es. “All of Cashman Hall is in the 
GEAR program, which is made 
up of over 80 undergraduate stu- 
dents living in an environment 
with another 45 international stu- 
dents involved in the academic 
intensive English program with 
the Department of Applied Lin- 
guistics.” 

American students went 
through an application process 
last spring to have the opportu- 
nity to live in this program; how- 
ever, other students such as Ben 
Peters, ’16, did not go through the 
same process. 

Ben, who applied to live in 
a single on North Campus, was 
contacted over the summer and 
was told singles were no longer 
available and that this was the 
next option available for him that 
would give him a private room. 

“Our goal was to have ev- 
erybody in Cashman this year,” 
Leach said. “With the huge popu- 
lation of students that we got this 
year, with the largest first year 


class ever, we had to do a lot of 


shifting. We have international 
students in Cashman and we 
have students in the Days Inn and 


Handy’s Suites across the street, 
as well as wherever we could put 
students within the quad build- 
ings for those that were not happy 
over in the hotel area.” 

For some students who ap- 
plied to the program in the 
spring, there was a feeling that 
they did not get to be included in 
the international community they 
were hoping to experience. 

“Last year I was an ambas- 
sador to the international stu- 
dents and it really allowed me to 
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Students discuss the difference between Portuguese and Spanish at the Spanish Coffee Hour in the Cash- 
man Hall common room on Sunday. 


get to know the people and their 
cultures, and we formed great 
friendships, but this year I’m liv- 
ing with basically all American 
students and that’s not what I 
wanted,” said Briana Kress, 716, 
a resident sharing an eight-person 
suite with only two international 
students in it. 

There is a larger population 
of American students living in 
Global Housing than expected, 
however for an International stu- 
dent like Silvana Liscano, °16, 











the concept of more Americans 
is something she feels is more 
beneficial to GEAR. “You can 
involve yourself into the commu- 
nity more,” Liscano said. 
“Finding where _ build- 
ings are, or sitting down with 
a group of your roommate’s 
American friends; that’s the only 
way you learn English, by talk- 
ing to Americans. I learned that 
by force, so I think even more 
Americans should live here.” 
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You can run, but you can’t hide. 

Joggers are taking to the streets. Break free 
from gym-style norms and grab a pair before 
they’re out like last season’s front-running Zara 
skort. Track pants are no longer exclusively for 
the cleated all-stars; now, heels and booties 
alike are pumping up these somewhat real-pant 


counterparts. 


Let’s be frank: we’re college students, and 
sweatpants have been a defining feature of our 
roll-out-of-bed-five-minutes-before- 
class bad rap. A chips and large coffee dinner 
while blurry red eyes peer at scrolling electron- 
ics for hours on end are perfectly accompanied 
by your favorite comfy cotton go-tos, all in ef- 
forts to graduate and become a “real person.” 
Well, here’s our chance at an adapted early start. 

Instead of opting for dress pants and busi- 
ness attire upon entering the real world, skip the 
dull, typical work-wear for a trendy twist on our 
lounge-around favorites. 


messy, 


looked so chic. 
Track pants, 


joggers, 
sweats: call them what you will. Either way, 
jeans can take to the sidelines while these loose- 
ly-fitted lifesavers are dressed up to impress. 
You have endless variations to choose from... 


“Sweatpants” never 


fashion-forward 


SING-OFF: 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1 

The Sleepless Knights pre- 
sented at the Student Associa- 
tion meeting on Oct. 7 to propose 
their budget for their upcoming 
trip after an extensive search to 
find the cheapest journey alterna- 
tive, according to Nagy. 

“The reasoning why they 
could not fund the trip them- 
selves through a benefit concert 
or any online funding was due 
to the fact that they had a week 
to get the funds,” said Brendan 
Long, *15, president of the Stu- 
dent Association. “Every other 
option did not give them enough 
time to get the money that they 
needed to be able to make the 
trip.” 

The issue of allocating a 
large sum of money at the begin- 
ning of the year from the general 
reserves resulted in a long dis- 
cussion by senate members, but 
the outcome was favorable to the 
a capella group. After a majority 
vote, The Sleepless Knights were 
allocated $1,400 for their trip to 
New York. 

“The reason we have money 
in the general reserves is so that 
we can fund extra unplanned op- 


portunities for clubs and if the 
money is not used then in my 
mind it is wasted, especially for 
an opportunity like this,” Long 
said. 

Having the appropriate funds 
to plan their trip, The Sleepless 
Knights booked a coach bus for 
22 of the 25 members that could 
go for their Saturday audition, 
Nagy said. They practiced rigor- 
ously for the rest of the week, in- 
cluding the new first-year mem- 
bers who learned the songs just 
one week prior. 

The group was set to depart 
on their bus at 8 a.m. on Oct 4. 
but found out that their bus res- 
ervation was not processed the 
day before they were supposed to 
leave. The company thought they 
were just inquiring about a bus 
rather than booking it, Nagy said. 

It came to the point by Oct. 
3, after three bus reservations 
had fallen through that the a ca- 
pella group thought they were 
not going to be able to compete, 
Taylor said. 

“J spent about four hours 
in the S.A. office on Friday af- 
ternoon trying to find a solution. 
Eventually, thanks to the help of 





























Caitlin Shea-Vantine and Grace 
Kelly, we were able to rent four 
cars from Enterprise,’ Taylor 
said. : 

With a fleet of cars in tow, 
The Sleepless Knights made their 
way to their audition, driving to 
the Albany, N.Y. Amtrak station 
first, then taking a train into Penn 
Station. 

“We arrived around 4:10 
p.m. and went straight to the stu- 
dio where we would be audition- 
ing,” Nagy said. 

“Our aim was to not only 
prove to the judges, but to our- 
selves, that the reason we were 
invited was because we were 
good; we are good,” said Adam 
Geffken, ’15, co-president of The 
Sleepless Knights. 

The 22 students warmed up 
and rehearsed until they were 
called into a green room where 
a panel of three judges waited 
for them to perform. One of the 
judges included Deke Sharon, a 
vocal producer and arranger for 
the hit film “Pitch Perfect,’ who 
also adapts pop music into a ca- 
pella arrangements. 

While the group lined up to 
prepare to sing, the worker crew 
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Crawling out of bed to get to class on a manic Mon- 
day? Chambray now features cinched cuffs and a re- 
laxed cut for a grade-A favorite. Maybe a quick coffee 
run and stopover in your favorite shop? Grab a simpler 
pair to balance a blazer or military-style jacket — just 
a touch of edge with the greatest of ease. Fancy a drink 
on the town? Go luxe in leather for an instant-cool en- 
semble — pair with a crisp denim button-up, faux-fur 
gilet and statement clutch for that risky-meets-refined 


juxtaposition. 


These were everywhere when I lived in South Af- 
rica last semester, though more often made of a silky or 
thinner fabric alternative for the sake of the heat. 

Regardless of material, joggers are the perfect warm 
or chilly weather wear without having to decide between 
the constricting commitment of jeans or bearing all ina 

dress and freezing your legs off. Really, Vermont— 


pick a temperature already. 


true Birkenstocks? 


Joggers are just a bit eccentric in a new, 
ready-to-wear aesthetic, and maybe even a bit 
polished. I think this is something that us Ver- 

mont dwellers can appreciate: partially lazy 
style with an upscale edge. And hey, why not 
pair your new purchase with those tried and 


Plus, who would’ve thought — effortless 
sophistication now comes with a stretch waist. 
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on set handed half of the a capella 
group microphones, which The 
Sleepless Knights were unpre- 
pared for, Nagy said. 

“Our blending wasn’t as 
good as it had been in rehearsals 
because we could only hear the 
people who had microphones,” 
Taylor said. 

The Sleepless Knights sang 
an “Everybody Talks/ Trouble” 
mash-up by Neon Trees and Tay- 
lor Swift, and “Under Pressure” 
by Queen which was arranged by 
Deke Sharon, Taylor said. 

“Our energy was beyond 
anything I have ever experienced 
in my singing career. Everyone 
was so into it.” said Jenn Fortin, 
*15, co-president of The Sleepless 
Knights. 

After performing the two 
songs, and receiving mostly posi- 
tive feedback from the panel of 
judges, The Sleepless Knights 
were informed that they would 
not be advancing in the competi- 
tion. 

“They were really looking 
for tight, professional groups, 
who were ready to hit the ground 
running,” Taylor said. “It really 
seemed that our size and the fact 


Lauren Kopchik, 15, wears army green joggers paired 
perfectly with a Pins & Needles ombré shades-of-latte 
scarf and plush vintage fur vest. 


that we’ve only been singing to- 
gether as a whole group for two 
weeks is what prevented us from 
advancing. They told us to work 
on tightening up our sound and 
come back next year.” 

Although the audition to 
compete on a national television 
show did not turn in the group’s 
favor, their outlook on the up- 
coming year is positive. 

In the course of the 2014- 
2015 academic year, The Sleep- 
less Knights have a number of 
varying projects in the works, 
including a parody music video, 
recording an album and having 
as many concerts in a variety of 
venues as possible, according to 
Fortin. 

“This audition has showed 
us what a devoted, hard-working 
group we have this year and as 
we have so many seniors we have 
some big plans,” Fortin said. 

“We had an opportunity and 
we didn’t want to pass it up,” 
Nagy said. “We wanted to see 
what we could do, and ultimately 
wanted to put St. Michael’s on the 


” 


map. 








Our House 

36 Main Street 
Winooski Circle 
802 497 1884 


Almost everyone has someone in 
their life that makes “the best mac and 
cheese in the world.” In my life, my 
friend’s mom Toni is the winner of this 
title. The only mac-and-cheese I’ve ever 
found to rival it was at Our House in the 
Winooski Circle. This local restaurant, 
which promotes its “Twisted Comfort 
Food” has a whole page of their menu 
dedicated to their funky and flavorful 
mac-and-cheese varieties. 

When you get to the restaurant, you 
instantly feel laid back because of the at- 
mosphere inside. The dim lights provide 
amore intimate setting, but the smells of 
the kitchen reach out into the restaurant 
and tantalize you while you settle in and 
decide your choice of eats. 

Feeling bold? Try the Peanut Butter 
and Jelly Mac, which has a peanut Thai 
flavor with jalapefio jam on top to bring 
this spicy and sweet dish to life. Feeling 
like keeping it simple with original mac 


r + 
PAPI Tiomar / veceranian / SOPeM” 


LEONARDO'S BASICS. 2°222% nem 


SAUCE & CHEESE PIZZA 


- SAUCES 
Testy Tomato 


White 


CRUSTS 
Hand Tossed rrdltional 
Extra Thin or Thick 
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-and- cheese? Try their Super Cheesy 
Mac. This dish packs in five different 
types of cheese (Swiss, cheddar, asiago, 
mozzarella and bleu) to give depth to the 
flavors in every bite. 

Not a mac-and-cheese fanatic? Our 
House also has a full dinner menu with 
specialties including chicken potpie, 
meatloaf and tacos. They also have a 
full signature sandwich menu, which in- 
cludes a Reuben, stacked with roast beef, 
sauerkraut and house dressing. With the 
variety of this menu, you’re sure to find 
something for every palate at your table, 
and everyone will leave with a full stom- 
ach. 

Pro Tip: On Tuesdays, Our House 
runs a special of $2 off mac-and-cheese 
dishes and $2 Switchbacks for those who 
are 21 and older. 

Favorite Dish: I tend to go for the 
Buffalo Chicken Mac. The spicy flavor 
mixed with creamy bleu cheese and ten- 
der chicken makes this dish a filling and 
satisfying dinner. Most times, I can’t eat 
the whole thing, so it serves for lunch 
the next day too! 

Off of the mac-and-cheese menu, 


A look at the local food scene 
with Michelle Moreau 





the Asparagus and Mushroom Risotto 
would be my next pick. The risotto is 
perfectly creamy and is complimented 
with a side salad of arugula dressed in 
balsamic vinaigrette, making a diverse 
and delicious meal. 

Student Opinion: “I really like 
their Chicken Parmesan Mac,” said Erin 
Spellman, ’15. “The whole menu there is 
amazing. And the mojitos are on point. 
All around one of my favorite restau- 
rants near school.” 
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good eats from 


Our House! 


-Eqgs Benedict- 












Tomato Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Italian Pepperoni, Hat ‘tall 
_ Ground Westem Beef and New England Baked Ham 


' NICOLE’S BACON serrate PARADISE — 


__bttre Ground Beef, Cob Stoked & 
ANMIANDA’S SIX FEET U 


. Ea as 3 
Alfredo ns Fresh aoe Garlic, eine ton ch 


__ Sliced Mushrooms al Red Onions, Smoked Bacon, Marinaed Chice 


, Chopp 
Sliced Red Onions, Cob Smoked Bacon, Hot Italia oe 


HAWAHAN ISLAND DELIGHT 
Tomato Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, New England Baked Ham, 


Zesty Tomato Texas Hot 


Cob Smoked Bacon, Freshly Cut Broccoli and Sweet Hawaiian Pineapple 


“Hot ttallan Sausage» 


F "WFR RTGS ARS 
eee ee 


Cenified panic Wheat | 


{GADDIS 
- eo owW A00 $3 | 


wep $1.50 cach 
LG $1.75 each plus TAX 


" Marinated Sun Dried Tomatoes 


Sliced Jalapeno Peppers 


Roasted Red Peppers 


Chopped Garlic 


_— Califomia Black Olives 


Sweet Hawaiian Pineapple 
' inated Aniicioke Hearts 


Sliced Red Onions, White Mush 


_ LEONARDO'S WORKS meD $14.75. ic $19.95 pwu: 
Tomato Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzatella Cheese, italian Pepperoni, 


: _ Chicken Breast, Slice 


5, Roasted Red Peppers 


New England Baked Ham, Hot Italian Sausage, Freshly Cut Broccoli, 


White eae ae Onions, ee = California Black Oliv 





ST. MICHAEL'S 
DORM DELIVERY 


951 9000 


www.leonardosonline. <com 


FREE DELIVERY 
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Keep the problem contained? Or help? 





Elaine Ezerins 
Photo Editor 


This past week, a newborn 
entered and left the world without 
ever experiencing the safety and 
comfort of her mother’s arms. 
The baby, Diana, was loved, but 
born into circumstances outside 
of her control. 

Diana’s mother hemorrhaged 
during the pregnancy and died 
shortly after as a victim of the vi- 
ral disease, Ebola. The bleeding 
never stopped. 

Since the disease is contract- 
ed through the spread of bodily 
fluids, people aside from her par- 
ents were cautious to help. Once 
medical officials arrived adorned 
with adequate protective gear, it 
was too late. 

Diana’s mother is one of the 
3,865 deaths from the Ebola vi- 
tus as of Oct. 5, according to the 
Centers for Disease Control and 
Prevention (CDC). A total of 
8,033 cases have been reported 
in Guinea, Sierra Leone, Liberia, 
Nigeria, Democratic Republic of 
the Congo and as of September 
2014, in the United States and 
Europe. 

This has been the worst Ebo- 
la outbreak since 1976, according 
to the CDC. The center’s direc- 
tor, Dr. Thomas Frieden, com- 
pares the outbreak to the AIDS 
epidemic. 


“This is a fluid and hetero- 
geneous epidemic. It’s changing 
quickly, and it’s going to be a 
long fight,’ Frieden said during 
the World Bank forum on Thurs- 
day. 

The Ebola virus virtually 
takes no prisoners. During the 
month of September, the death 
toll increased by almost 1,000 
people in the West Africa region. 
The swiftly spreading disease 
has sent mass panic all the way to 
the shores of the U.S. 

Last week, a passenger on a 
plane traveling from Philadelphia 
to the Dominican Republic cre- 
ated panic on the flight when he 
joked about having Ebola, ignit- 
ing emergency protocol, isolation 
and treatment. Over 200 airline 
cabin cleaners have left their 
jobs in fear of possible health 
risks. Many comments on You- 
Tube criticize videos sponsored 
by The White House because of 
President Barack Obama’s open 
borders policy during this public 
health epidemic. 

In a New York Times ar- 
ticle about Diana and her moth- 
er, journalist Sheri Fink reports 
that health workers, including 
midwives, are fearful of help- 
ing pregnant woman diagnosed 
with Ebola in Liberia. The pos- 
sibility of the disease being trans- 
ferred during the birth because 
of exposure to blood and other 
bodily fluids is too dangerous for 
them to run the risk. Therefore, 
some pregnant women are being 
turned away at the doors of the 
healthcare facilities. 

The midwives are not wrong 
to fear the spread of disease. Over 
90 health officials, including doc- 
tors, nurses and physician’s assis- 
tants, have died in Liberia since 
the outbreak. U.S. missionary 
physician Kent Brantl contracted 


the disease in Liberia, but upon 
receiving treatment in Atlanta is 
expected to make a full recovery. 
Maria Teresa Romero Ramos, a 
Spanish nurse, is not so lucky, for 


her condition worsens by the day. — 


Doctors Without Borders 
and International Medical Corps 
are just a few of the organizations 
bringing aid to the area. Yet fear 
and panic among the locals pre- 
vent some of the people suffering 
from Ebola from receiving aid. 

The locals, including a group 
of youths in Kolo Bengou, Guin- 
ea, blame the health workers for 
spreading the disease, instead 
of helping fight it, according 
to Times article “Fear of Ebola 
Breeds a Terror of Physicians.” 
They threaten the physicians 
with slingshots to keep the aid 
workers at bay. 

Mass panic does not seem 
to help contain the disease, but 
the possibility of contracting the 
disease by helping people with 
Ebola is high. 

Liberian national Thomas 
Duncan was the first diagnosed 
case of Ebola in the U.S. He con- 
tracted the disease from trying 
to help a woman suffering from 
Ebola. 

Ten days after flying to Dal- 
las and feeling stomach cramps, 
Duncan died, leaving his fiancée 
in mourning. When I first pro- 
posed this story for The Defend- 
er, Duncan was alive. Before I sat 
down to write this article, Dun- 
can passed away. Ebola is a swift 
grim reaper. 

A female nurse responsible 
for Duncan’s care was diagnosed 
with the second recorded case of 
Ebola in the U.S. on Sunday, by 
way of a “breach in protocol,” ac- 
cording to Frieden. 

Without international help, 
however, the countries affected 


by the virus lack in health care 
facilities, beds and physicians, 
according to a plea made by Si- 
erra Leone President Ernest Bai 
Koroma during the conference at 
the World Bank meeting this past 
week. Without safe and proper 
medical treatment, many Ebola 
victims are dying at home and in- 
fecting loved ones who bury their 
remains. 

Obama heard this call for 
help and responded by sending 
3,000 troops to build additional 
health facilities in West Africa. 
The president also spoke at a 
United Nations meeting in Sep- 
tember to encourage other coun- 
tries to provide aid to the region. 

Thousands have died. Diana 
passed away this week, despite 
the best efforts of the Interna- 
tional Medical Corps unit in Sua- 
koko, Liberia. The CDC predicts 
that 550,000 to 1.4 million people 
may be infected by January 2015. 








Ebola is not going away. 
Ebola is refusing to be contained. 
Our best course of action is to 
take precautions and be ready, 
but not refuse care for people that 
never had the chance to enact 
protective measures. 

“We have to take care of 
people,” said Deborah Kutzko, a 
nurse practitioner from Fletcher 
Allen’s Infectious Disease pro- 
gram. “We can’t just let them sit 
and die.” 


Elaine Ezerins is a senior 
media studies, journalism and 
digital arts major. Contact her at 
eezerins@mail.smcvt.edu 
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My eenure shock from Afghanistan to the U. S. 





Rahela 
Mohammad Akbar 
Guest Columnist 


I did not know the meaning 
of culture shock before I came to 
the United States, but now I do. 
As an international student com- 
ing from a religious and conser- 
vative country like Afghanistan 
to study in a liberal, democratic 
country like the U.S., the move 
definitely shocked my nerves and 
appetite for a while. 

When I first arrived, it 
was the superficial matters that 





“Sometimes being in different cultures 
helps us learn about the values and de- 
ficiencies of our own culture.” 





grabbed my attention, like cloth- 
ing, talking, hairstyles, and fash- 
ion. I was shocked the first time 
I saw women wearing bikinis in 
public near the beach. 

We have public bathhouses 
for women in my country, but 
what embarrassed me was see- 
ing the women talking to men 
who were with them. The men 
had a live view of 99 percent of 
the women’s naked bodies. I may 
have shocked them as well, be- 
cause I was walking on the beach 
fully dressed with my scarf on. 
Afghans are always trying to 
avoid the sun so they will not get 
tanned but some Americans love 


99 


to be out in the sun, even though 
they know about skin cancer. 

Also, tattoos are common 
here, but seeing whole body tat- 
toos was shocking. What if the 
design gets boring next year? Or 
what if a man’s wife does not like 
it? 

Pets, especially dogs, are 
dear in this country, sometimes 
dearer and closer than family 
members. I did not know how 
hard it was to take care of them, 
bathe them, feed or even play 
with them! Yes, in the U.S., they 
even have vaccinations for their 
pets! 

We just started the vaccina- 


tion process for children in our 
country and almost half of the 
population has never even had a 
vaccine in their lives. It is still 
shocking for me to know that in 
some countries animals are as 
valuable as humans. 

Also, I still cannot eat rice 
properly with a fork. It’s frustrat- 
ing seeing the grains escape from 
the prongs when I am hungry. 
It is interesting how forks and 
knives are important in most of 
the meals in the U.S. In Afghani- 
stan, I only use a knife for peel- 
ing and cutting fruits. 

I think that it is polite when 
Americans say “Excuse me!” 
after yawning or sneezing, but 
what about blowing the nose? 
That was the most funny and 
disgusting culture shock I expe- 
rienced. In my culture it is im- 
polite to blow your nose in front 
of others. However, sometimes 
it made me laugh and reminded 
me of the jokes I heard from my 
friends when I was child. 


Americans like books and 
enjoy reading books, magazines 
and newspapers. We can find 
people reading during the day, at 
night, on the bus or in the hospital 
waiting room. But it was shock- 
ing for me to learn that we can 
even find books and magazines 
in American bathrooms. 

Sometimes being in differ- 
ent cultures helps us learn about 
the values and deficiencies of 
our own culture. People teach 
us about their own lifestyles and 
we teach them the way we like to 
live. No one has to follow the oth- 
ers, but the point is to appreciate 
human beings’ existence and our 
uniqueness. 


Rahela Mohammad Akbar is 
a junior. Contact her at rmoham- 
madakb@mail.smevt.edu 











Juliana Summers 
Managing Editor 





Scenario #1: Comfy pajama 
pants are slipped on and cov- 
ers are pulled over your arms to 
break the autumn chill stream- 
ing in through the window. Your 
partner is pressed to your side, 
arm around your waist, mov- 
ing in for a kiss before the night 
wraps up. Do you both need to 
say “yes” to the impending act of 
intimacy? 

Scenario #2: Empty beer 
cans are strewn across the kitch- 
en and shot glasses sit in a sticky 
residue on the table, noise from 
campus parties has subsided in 
the late hours of the night. Keys 
fumble to unlock the door, and 
slight trips into the darkly-lit 
room lead to pawing and claw- 
ing of sloppy undressing. You 
both know what’s next, but no 
words are spoken until headache- 
plagued “see ya’s” the next morn- 
ing. Did you both know there was 
an unspoken agreement, or does 
that no longer suffice? 

Under new California state 
law, signed in on Sept. 28 by 
California State Governor Jerry 
Brown, both interactions are, 
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California says yes to affirmative consent 


technically, not protected under 
“consensual” relations. 

California is now the first 
state in the nation to pass a law 
requiring universities and col- 
leges to have a definitive consent 
policy or lose state financial aid. 

My first thought was, “yes!” 
This is a tremendous step in the 
right direction for sexual assault 
cases and the awareness towards 
victims who lose their voices in 
the matter. Then, upon discuss- 
ing further, doubts emerged. 

How would this be moni- 
tored? Is that even feasible? Why 
would people in knowing, com- 
mitted relationships have to give 
a spoken “yes” to every intimate 
or sexual act beforehand, because 
isn’t that taking away from a 
trusted relation? 

It isn’t. My doubt ended al- 
most instantaneously; this law is 
not to hound at getting a solid and 
confirmed “yes” at every stage of 
intimacy (though this will also 
be necessary), but rather to bal- 
ance the powers in a relationship, 
whether commitment-based or 
one night stand. 

It is also an effort to create 
easier, well-clarified sanctioning 
guidelines to university disci- 
pline sectors. In assaults that re- 
sult in legal action, this law now 
pins the blame, rightfully, on the 
offender rather than the victim; 
without a known “yes” from both 
parties, there is no definitive con- 
sent for the sexual relations. 

We need to look at this in 
an equalizing light: sure, “no 
means no” has been an OK path 
to preach, where saying “no” def- 
initely and substantially means 


no. However, in a relationship be- 
tween two people, there must be 
an equal balance in power to say 
“yes” to the forthcoming series 
of events, not just one individual 
urging the idea while another 
says nothing, in possible nonver- 
bal agreement, or “no.” 

“It’s important for people 
to realize that consent is not 
just the absence of a “no” and 
I think the affirmative consent 
law is helping spread that mes- 
sage in a powerful way,” said Ju- 
lia Berberan, 09, director of the 
Center for Women and Gender 
at St. Michael’s. “Changing the 
discourse around consent to “yes 
means yes” instead of “no means 
no” gives more agency to the in- 
dividuals involved and when it 
comes to sexual assault, it puts 
the blame on the perpetrator in- 
stead of the victim.” 

Although California is the 
only state with an affirmative 
consent law, many colleges and 
universities nationwide are ramp- 
ing up sexual consent policies 
and assault approaches. “[N.Y.] 
Governor Andrew Cuomo said on 
Thursday that he had instructed 
the State University of New York 
to overhaul its approach to pre- 
venting, investigating and pros- 
ecuting sexual assault, including 
making affirmative consent the 
rule on all 64 of its campuses,” 
wrote the New York Times in an 
Oct. 2 article. 

The St. Michael’s sexual vio- 
lence policy is partially outlined 
as follows: “Sexual misconduct / 
sexual violence is defined as non- 
consensual sexual activity which 
may include but is not limited to 


fondling, holding, kissing, sex- 
ual intercourse or other sexual 
conduct imposed on someone 
by a stranger or a person he/she 
knows.” 

Sexual violence _ policies 
were recently worked on and 
expanded, according to Dawn 
Ellinwood, vice president for stu- 
dent affairs and dean of students, 
in an article titled “St. Michael’s 
broadens sexual violence poli- 
cies” in the Sept. 17 issue of The 
Defender. 

Most importantly, the policy 
outlines that consent is “clearly 
established.” 

There is still an air of insta- 
bility around the micromanaging 
of sexual and intimate encounters 
— how can the law be constantly 
monitored? My take is that edu- 
cation of the responsibilities and 
rights in a completely consensual 
relationship will be key. 

Another question lies in 
whether or not (most likely not) 
a knowing perpetrator will con- 
sider an updated definition of 
consent before actions are taken; 
it is more of an issue of aware- 
ness from individuals and the 
community about the definition 
of affirmed consent in any type 
of relationship. It is insensible to 
think we have an omnipresent 
set of eyes on intimate relation- 
ships, but it is possible to have 
bystander intervention training 
and similar efforts to aid in the 
prevention of assaults to enhance 
the enforcement of this law. 

Hopefully we won’t need 
to resort to the consensual sex 
Good2Go app, but that’s a whole 
new dimension. This new smart- 


phone app allows you to digitally 
check-off if you are “good2go,” 
saying “yes, but we need to talk,” 
“no, thanks,” and even your in- 
toxication status before sexual 
relations. 

Imagine being alone in a 
bedroom with an impending 
partner and they silently hand 
you their iPhone to complete this 
technology-moderated “survey” 
of sorts. Human interaction in 
this type of instance is taking 
steps in the wrong direction, no 
matter how positive the intention. 

At St. Michael’s, the spread 
of awareness and education is 
already in action. “At the center 
we coordinate a number of differ- 
ent campaigns and presentations 
around sexual violence aware- 
ness and prevention,’ Berberan 
said. “We bring in educators 
from local organizations to do 
bystander intervention trainings 
and talk to students about con- 
sent. My hope is that [affirmative 
consent] will help us shift from 
a victim-blaming, slut-shaming 
culture to a culture in which 
women are more respected as 
the rightful owners of their bod- 
ies and are more empowered to 
claim their sexuality in ways that 
feel right for them.” 

So instead of no means no, 
spread a message of positivity 
and equally consenting “yes’.” 
Because isn’t that what intimacy 
is supposed to be about anyways? 


Juliana Summers is a senior 
media studies, journalism and 
digital arts major. Contact her at 
Jjsummers@mail.smcvt.edu 


How to fund the fight against HIV/AIDS 





Greg Hamilton 
Guest Columnist 





No member of Congress 
has obtained more funding for 
global HIV/AIDS programs than 
Sen. Patrick Leahy has since the 
days when HIV/AIDS began to 
be recognized as a pandemic. 
Yet recently Leahy’s leadership 
has been faltering with respect 
to HIV/AIDS funding. As the 
2015 fiscal year began on Oct. 
1 and Congress failed to pass a 
budget once again, Leahy wields 
an enormous amount of power 
as the chairman of the State and 
Foreign Operations Subcom- 
mittee of Senate Appropriations 
with regards to allocating global 
AIDS funding. He must take the 
initiative to exercise his power. 

HIV/AIDS is a global pan- 
demic that still ravages many 
parts of the world. The U.S. 
helps fight HIV/AIDS infections 


through two avenues, the Presi- 
dent’s Emergency Plan For AIDS 
Relief (PEPFAR) and the Global 
Fund. Created by former Presi- 
dent Bush, PEPFAR provides 
funding for organizations in 
countries with some of the high- 
est burdens of the HIV pandem- 
ic. PEPFAR supports healthcare 
organizations, trains healthcare 
professionals, and keeps facili- 
ties up and running. It has given 
struggling countries the boost 
they need to have the basic neces- 
sities to fight HIV/AIDS. 
PEPFAR provides literally 
millions of people with a health- 
care infrastructure that would not 
be there otherwise and is one of 
the most effective global health 
initiatives. During the 2013 fiscal 
year PEPFAR provided essential 
life-saving drugs to 6.7 million 
men, women and children world- 
wide, four times the number of 
people that were being treated 
globally in 2008 by PEPFAR. 
Without full funding of PEPFAR, 
millions of people will lose ac- 
cess to adequate healthcare they 
so desperately need. Despite the 
increase in the number of people 
on anti-retroviral drugs provided 
by PEPFAR, funding to PEPFAR 
has been cut dramatically-by 
$600 million since 2011, which is 
having devastating affects on the 
services healthcare providers can 


a 





“PEPFAR provides literally millions of 
people with a healthcare infrastructure 
that would not be there otherwise and is 
one of the most effective global health 


initiatives.” 





offer in suffering countries. 

The other way the US. 
fights these treatable diseases is 
through the Global Fund to Fight 
AIDS, Tuberculosis and Malaria. 
The Global Fund is powered by 
contributions from a number of 
wealthy countries and organi- 
zations throughout the world. 
Countries struggling with AIDS, 
tuberculosis and malaria apply 
for grants from the Global Fund 
to create or supplement programs 
in their country that provide af- 
fordable healthcare, knowledge- 
able healthcare providers and 
resources to purchase necessary 
materials. The U.S. donates the 
most money of any country to 
the Global Fund and this year 
the U.S. pledge was not fully 
matched by other countries be- 
cause we cannot legally pledge 
more than one-third of the total 
Global Fund budget. As a result, 


there is now a $300 million excess 
that Congress already allocated 
to the Global Fund that cannot be 
donated there. A reasonable so- 
lution would be to reallocate the 
$300 million already designated 
to fighting HIV/AIDS globally 
to the PEPFAR budget, which 
would accomplish the same goal. 
This summer the House of Rep- 
resentatives did just that and put 
the excess $300 million into the 
budget for the 2015 fiscal year. 
Unfortunately the Senate, 
once again, never managed to 
pass a budget for the 2015 fiscal 
year and instead passed a bill 
called a continuing resolution, 
which essentially calls for the 
government to continue at the 
spending level it is at right now 
until Congress can figure out 
something better. No changes 
will be made to the government 
budget until something new is 








written when this continuing 
resolution expires on Dee. 11, in- 
cluding the funds allocated to the 
Global Fund. 

People around the country 
are calling for this money al- 
ready intended for AIDS funding 
to be re-allocated to the PEPFAR 
budget. Leahy, as chairman and 
senior member of the State and 
Foreign Operations Subcommit- 
tee of Senate Appropriations, has 
a huge voice in the allocation of 
the $300 million that must be re- 
allocated away from the Global 
Fund. Two weeks ago students of 
the St. Michael’s College Student 
Global AIDS Campaign called in 
to Leahy’s office and have had no 
response on this issue. As stu- 
dents at Harvard recently wrote 
in their school paper, “It would 
be a tragedy for life saving funds 
to be lost because of an oversight 
or simple lack of will.” Leahy, 
a St. Michael’s College graduate 
from the class of 1961, has the 
opportunity to fuel a change in 
Congress but so far has seeming- 
ly done nothing to help save the 
lives of 1,000,000 people suffer- 
ing from a treatable disease. 


Greg Hamilton is a junior 
Chemistry major and mathemat- 
ics minor. Contact him at ghamil- 
ton@mail.smevt.edu 
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Practice social media empathy 


Reading the words “cyber- 
bullying” more than likely con- 
jures up images of immature 
12-year-old middle school stu- 
dents gathered in front of a com- 
puter screen strategizing on how 
best to intimidate the unfortunate 
person picked last in kickball that 
day. 

You would think that col- 
lege-age students in their late 
teens and early twenties and es- 
pecially adults above and beyond 
those ages would have a much 
more responsible outlook when it 
comes to the power of words. 

Unfortunately, that is not al- 
ways the case. 

Those of you who follow 
“Saint Michael’s Crushes” or 
“Saint Mike’s Confessions” on 
Facebook or use the app Yik 
Yak — which can no longer be 
accessed through St. Michael’s 
wi-fi because of anonymous bul- 
lying — know exactly what I am 
referring to. Certain posts, both 
anonymous and identified, have 
peppered these feeds with tact- 





less comments, some even target- 
ing particular individuals: 

“All of the posts about find- 
ing someone this weekend are so 
stupid...” 

“#1 Parenting Mistake: not 
making your kid clean his room, 
do his laundry, or do dishes. Your 
kid becomes my roommate.” 

“If you don't like that 
people are posting their crushes 
here, stop reading them, don’t 
slander people who are trying to 
gain the courage to reach out.” 

Some of these posts mention 
valid points about pervading is- 
sues on campus, but that does not 
mean these points are thoughtful- 
ly stated, All those involved are 
at fault for not using their filters 
as the words travelled from the 
brain and onto the keyboard be- 
fore being broadcast to the online 
community. 

Statistics surrounding cyber- 
bullying tend to focus largely on 
the 12-to-17-year-old age group. 
Yet adult bullying still has a pres- 
ence in many forms, which break 


down into five categories ac- 
cording to bullyingstatistics.org: 
narcissistic, impulsive, physical, 
verbal and secondary. The social 
media component that places a 
computer monitor between send- 
er and receiver facilitates two 
rather well: narcissistic and sec- 
ondary. 

Narcissistic bullying is car- 
ried out with little or no regard 
for the consequences, reinforced 
by the idea that, according to one 
Saint Michael’s Crushes user, 
“This is Facebook guys! It can’t 
be taken seriously.” Secondary 
bullying applies to those who 
jump on the bandwagon in a sort 
of mob mentality to put down 
another person, demonstrated by 
several subsequent comments on 
a post. Needless to say, both are 
inexcusable and wrong. 

This may come across as a 
drawn-out way of saying “don’t 
be mean.” It is and it is not too 
much to ask. The vast majority of 
the student body at St. Michael’s 
College is composed of members 


DEFENDER MISSION STATEMENT 


As the editorial staff of The 
Defender, we strive to ac- 
curately, professionally and 
ethically report the news af- 
fecting the lives of students 
and our community. 


We as a staff take full re- 
sponsibility for any errors; 
if you spot a mistake or 
have a complaint, please let 
us know. 


of the millennial generation mak- 
ing the first strides in incorporat- 
ing social media into their leisure 
and work times as well as into the 
dynamics of interpersonal rela- 
tionships. 

October is National Bullying 
Prevention Month. As part of our 
contribution, let’s set an example 
for peers, elders and children on 
how best to utilize social media 
in a way that strengthens those 
personal relationships rather than 
shatters them. 

Many: people mention com- 
munity when asked what they 
like about St. Michael’s. Let’s 
work to preserve that feeling 
in our online interactions as 
well, not just for Saint Michael’s 
Crushes but for all the platforms 
we use and each post or tweet we 
compose. 


CARA CHAPMAN 
EXECUTIVE EDITOR 





We publish letters to the 
editor, as long as they are 
signed. Letters will be edit- 
ed only for grammar, spell- 
ing, taste, and sometimes 
length. Z 








PHOTOS COURTESY OF IVANA ANDREANI 


Clockwise from top left: A golden-collared Michelle Della Giovanna dress awaits its trip down the runway at The Alchemical Theatre Labora- 
tory in New York City on Thursday. A model walks down the runway at the Watters Bridal Show on Saturday at the Hilton in New York City. 
Bridal adornments by Sara Gabriel double as headbands and belts, patiently anticipating their turn in the spotlight. 


Student says ‘I do’ aisle-worthy internship 


By Ivana Andreani 
Guest Columnist 


An entire weekend brim- 
ming with veils, models, editors, 
gowns, and even Randy Fenoli 
from “Say Yes to the Dress?” It 
must be New York City Bridal 
Market! 

Bridal Market, also known 
as Bridal Fashion Week is when 
the NYC and international wed- 


ding experts, designers and edi- 
tors come out to play. As a bian- 
nual event, the October Bridal 
Market sets the trends for spring 
weddings—the most popular time 
to get married. 

This summer I was lucky 
enough to work for a bridal PR 
company based out of New York 
and San Francisco. It was my re- 
sponsibility to utilize social me- 
dia to help promote press clips of 


various clients. Spending hours 
a day looking at bridal fashion 
blogs, décor trends and venue op- 
tions, | became more and more 
“in love” with the entire wedding 
industry. At the end of my intern 
experience, I asked my boss if I 
could join her for Bridal Fashion 
Week to help with social media 
and she said, “I do!” (Okay, she 
didn’t say “I do.” She simply said 
“yes:/) 


I’ve attended fashion shows, 
helped my boss work a party that 
she planned and attended the 
Martha Stewart and The Knot 
parties, both significant indus- 
try publications. Since I hope to 
walk down the aisle of the gradu- 
ation ceremony and be married to 
the wedding industry the moment 
I am handed my diploma, this has 
been an incredibly enlightening 
experience. 
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Benoit makes history with 48th win 


By Michelle Moreau 
Photo Editor 


As she stepped up to the line 
to serve the final match point, 
Hannah Benoit, ’15, took a deep 
breath. She threw up the toss, and 
followed it with a perfect first 
serve that landed deep in the ser- 
vice box of her opponent, Hannah 
Riley of Assumption College. 

Riley looked to return the 
ball with a powerful forehand, 
but the ball was stopped short 
from rolling over the top of the 
net by the white tape that lined 
the top of it. 

With her victory of this sin- 
gles match, Benoit tied for first 
place in singles wins in the his- 
tory of women’s tennis at St. Mi- 
chael’s. 

“Tt felt like a huge weight was 
off my shoulder,’ Benoit said. 
“People tell me to not think about 
the record but I can’t not think 
about it knowing that I’m so close 
to breaking it. I just wanted to do 
something cool, I mean I think 
it’s pretty cool, and it is a huge 
accomplishment for myself.” 

With a victory on Saturday 
afternoon versus Franklin Pierce, 
Benoit captured first place in the 
programs history with her 48th 
win. Four years ago, Marran 
Ranks, *11, won her 47th match 
to tie Shannon Bergin, ’05, who 
previously held the record of 47 
wins in first place. Benoit will 
now be going into the post-season 
looking to raise that number even 
more and make the gap between 
first and second larger. 

Greg Cluff was Benoit’s 
coach for the first two years of 
her career at St. Michael’s, but he 
also had coached both Bergin and 
Ranks during their record-break- 
ing seasons. 

“Shannon Bergin was a big, 
strong, powerful, big serve, blast- 
ing forehand, blow you away, 
type player. She’s like a Serena 
Williams,” Cluff said. “Marran 
Ranks was an extremely athletic, 
talented, virtuoso with her racket 
—more of a Martina Hingis type. 
And then Hannah comes along, 
and her stature is much smaller, 
so what Hannah does is forces 
her opponent to play incredibly 
well to beat her. Hannah is happy 
at the end of the point if she’s hit 
the ball six, seven, eight times 
and as her opponent tries to blast 
a backhand by her it goes a little 
bit wide or into the top of the net. 
She’s very patient, extremely de- 
termined and just a great fighter 
and competitor.” 

Cluff recruited Benoit to St. 
Michael’s to play tennis before 
her freshman year based on her 
success in high school. Since her 
freshman year she has worked 
hard to maintain a presence in 
the program, and her continued 
success lead to a huge personal 
achievement. 

“Tt’s both an individual ac- 
complishment, because they’re 
the ones out on the court doing it 
for the 40 plus time they’ve done 


it, but I think also it’s an appre- 
ciation from their teammates for 
all of the hard work they’ve put 
in,” Cluff said. 

Kevin Lizzo took over the 
women’s tennis program from 
Cluff last year. This is his second 
season coaching Benoit and the 
rest of the team. Last year, Lizzo 
played Benoit at the fourth sin- 
gles spot, but this year he moved 
her up to the third. 

“She’s just match play 
tough,” Lizzo said. “She-plays a 
lot of long points, but she plays a 
lot of smart points, which makes 
it tough for the other side of the 
net. To have match-play tough- 
ness players it makes my job a 
little easier with players that are 
just super steady and smart on 
the court. It’s been fun to work 
with her.” 

At the start of the season, 
Lizzo and Benoit were aware of 
the potential to break a school 
record with continued success in 
her match play. 

“We take it one match at a 
time,” Lizzo said. "We hadn’t 
heard about the record thing un- 
til the end of last year and we 
knew it was on the radar for this 
year, but based on her toughness 
I knew she was going to do well 
this season.” 

Through her four-year career 
on the team, Benoit has worked 
on her game to help her grow 
as a player. Though she always 
had patience, other areas of self- 
growth have helped her game as 
well. 

“T think I’ve definitely grown 
more confident with myself over 
the last four years,” Benoit said. 
“T started out kind of timid and 
unsure and now when I go out 
there I am more confident and 
it’s helped me push myself to do 
better. I want to leave a positive 
impact on the team of determi- 
nation and putting my best foot 
forward.” 

Though she has competed in 
matches all over the map, her big- 
gest fans, parents Ben and Robin 
Benoit, have followed her success 
from the start. 

“Tt’s been exciting,” Robin 
Benoit, Hannah’s mother, said. 
“T played tennis a million years 
ago and it’s made me think about 
picking it up again. Every match 
and game is different, which is the 
fun part about it, you never know 
what’s going to happen. Watch- 
ing her push herself has been fun. 
She’s very patient and she doesn’t 
look at the whole game she just 
focuses on one point at a time and 
doesn’t let her opponents intimi- 
date her regardless of what their 
records are.” 

Though she is able to work 
past any intimidations from op- 
ponents, now they will be intimi- 
dated with her with the number 
of wins she has under her belt and 
the record that she holds. 

“To be at the head of that 
class is an amazing accomplish- 
ment,” Cluff said. 
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PHOTOS BY MICHEL MOREAU 
Top: Hannah Benoit, ’15, left 
shakes the hand of her opponent, 

| Hannah Riley of Assumption Col- 
lege, after winning her record- 

| tying singles match on Oct. 8. 





Left: Benoit rips a forehand cross 
court on a return of serve during 
her singles match on Oct. 8. 








Brought to you by the Office | 
of Career Development 


FINDING GOOD WORK & WORKING FOR THE GOOD: 
THE LEARN, WORK, AND SERVE EXPO 


October 20th from 11:30 a.m. - 1:30 p.m. 
Dion Family Student Center 
First Floor Lounge 

Make a difference in the world by exploring internships, 
service-learning, volunteering and career fields. The Expo 
will bring together organizations to provide students with 
an opportunity to learn more about various careers and 
organizations in the service or nonprofit field. 


Come over and find out how you can make a difference! 








PART-TIME JOB & INTERNSHIP FAIR 


October 21st from 11:30 a.m. — 1:30 p.m. 
Dion Family Student Center 
First Floor Lounge 


If you are looking for part-time work or an internship for the 
spring or summer, stop by. 


25+ organizations will have representatives on-hand to ' 
discuss opportunities! 
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After their first win against 
Merrimack College in 6 years, 
assistant captain Kelsie Miller, 
*16, said, “Our goal from the start 
has been to go all the way. We 
have been scratching at playoffs 
for the past couple of years and 
this is the year we are determined 
to break through.” 

They continue to strive for 
the chance to play during play- 
offs on Saturday at Southern 
New Hampshire University. 


Men’s Golf 


The seven-man St. Michael’s 
golf team plans to combine vet- 
eran experience with newcomer 
talent this fall and is looking to 
crack the top 30 for the seventh 
time in eight years at the New 
England Intercollegiate Golf As- 
sociation (NEIGA) Champion- 
ship on Oct. 25. 


Men’s Soccer 
7-5-0 

The men’s soccer team 
started their season off by win- 
ning the second annual Catholic 
Cup, beating both St. Anselm 
College and Stonehill College 
in one weekend. They followed 
those wins with three more until 
falling to Merrimack College on 
Sept. 20. After a string of four 
losses, the men came back with 
two more wins. 

Following today’s game at 
Southern New Hampshire Uni- 
versity, the Purple Knights only 
have four conference games left, 
starting at home against the Col- 
lege of St. Rose on Saturday. 


Women’s Soccer 
3-8-1 
After ranking last in the 
Northeast-10 Conference’s pre- 
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PHOTO BY SARAH HEALEY 


Mackenzie Hudson, ’16, forces an offender to the sideline in the first half of the field hockey team’s win against Merrimack College on Oct. 8. 


season poll, the women’s soccer 
team is turning heads. 

“The team hasn’t made 
play-offs since 2001,” said Wen- 
dy Elles, second-year head coach. 
For women’s soccer every single 
game is a battle. We don’t go into 
one game thinking that it’s going 
to be an easy win.” 

On Sept. 13 the team won 
its first conference game of the 
season against American Inter- 
national College which made it to 
the Division II final four last year. 
The women notched their second 
conference win against Bentley 
10 days later. 

“The team’s been looking 
great! There’s a lot of renewed 
energy and determination this 
season,” said goalkeeper Aubrey 
Ouellet, 715. “We are entering the 


second half of our season and the 
final push so it is critical that we 
keep this enthusiasm. We have 
accomplished a lot of great things 
so far and we want to continue 
to keep that momentum moving 
forward.” 

Their season and momentum 
continues with their next game 
on Saturday at the University of 
New Haven. 


Women’s Tennis 
8-4 

“We call that a statement 
win in the league,” said Kevin 
Lizzo, head coach of the wom- 
en’s tennis team, reflecting on a 
weekend away where the team 
beat not only the College of Saint 
Rose but competitive Le Moyne 
College, too. 


While most fall sports are 
hitting their halfway points, ten- 
nis is coming to a close. Lizzo 
referred to the whole season as 
“being a progression as far as al- 
ways improving with each match 
and learning things.” 

With four seniors and three 
juniors on a team of only 11, 
this seasoned team continued to 
learn, even the seniors. “They 
have all been very focused, work- 
ing hard day in and day out. It’s 
fun to be a part of it. And they 
are all even still progressing as 
seniors, which is pretty, impor- 
tant,” Lizzo said. 


Volleyball 
5-7 
The women’s volleyball 


team came into this fall season 


after losing a senior class of six, 
leaving opportunity for the rising 
underclassmen. Although they 
placed last in the Northeast-10 
Conference’s preseason poll, 
this younger team keeps moy- 
ing forward with four players 
making the NE-10 weekly honor 
roll throughout the season so far. 
The women compete next at Pace 
University on Friday. 


Each Purple Knight team’s 
statistics, schedules, rosters and 
news can be found at http://www. 
smcathletics.com/landing/index. 
All records are up to date as of 
Monday. 


Additional reporting con- 
tributed by Braden Kerwin. 
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League Championship Series Payrolls 





By Braden Kerwin 
Sports Editor 

Of the five largest payrolls in 
baseball this year, four of these 
were among the 10 teams that 
made it into the October play- 
off. season according to Spotrac. 
Since the League Championship 
Series began only one of these 
big-revenue teams remained: the 
San Francisco Giants who have 
the fourth-largest payroll in Ma- 
jor League Baseball. 

There are no salary caps in 
the MLB, so that’s why out of 30 
teams, franchises like the L.A. 
Dodgers can spend $236 mil- 
lion on players while others such 
as the Miami Marlins only have 
$50 million to spend. The big 
spenders in baseball have a huge 
advantage over other teams, be- 
cause they can spend more mon- 
ey to give high paying contracts 
to better players. 

Now that baseball has gotten 
down to its final four teams, the 
Giants, Cardinals, Orioles and 
Royals, it’s interesting to learn 
how the largest spending teams 


are not present for this year’s 
League Championship Series. 
With the top two absurd spend- 
ers, the New York Yankees -with 
a payroll of nearly $227 million- 
missing out on postseason and 
the LA Dodgers- who have near- 
ly $236 million- getting knocked 
out of the series thanks to the 
Cardinals, it’s a surprising result 
to see lower spenders make it to 
this position. 

Out of the four remaining 
teams, the Royals have made the 
best use of their money for be- 
ing able to make into the ALCS 
while having the 1lth- lowest 
payroll budget of around $94 
million. Next to them are the Ori- 
oles with around $108 million. At 
least in the American division, 
where the Orioles face the Roy- 
als, it is nice to see teams that had 
to work with less get to this posi- 
tion in the series. 


Corrections: 

A Knight Writer column last 
issue misidentified the college of- 
fice that handles the water polo 
club’s transportation. It is Stu- 
dent Life, not Athletics, that co- 
ordinates transportation for the 
water polo team 


Wednesday, Oct. 15 
Women’s Soccer 
Southern New Hampshire 
at St. Michael’s 
3 p.m. 


Men’s Soccer 

St. Michael’s 

at Southern New Hamp- 
shire 

7 p.m. 


Friday, Oct. 17 
Women’s Volleyball 
St. Michael’s 
at Pace 
7 p.m. 


Saturday, Oct. 18 
Cross Country 
at Northeast-10 Preview 
Meet (W) 11:30 a.m., (M) 
12:30 p.m. 
Franklin Pierce 


Women’s Volleyball 
St. Michael’s 

at Adelphi 

1 p.m. 





Tuesday, Oct. 21 
Women’s Tennis 
St. Michael’s 
at NE-10 Championship 
First Round 


Women’s Soccer 
Merrimack 

at St. Michael’s 
3 p.m. 

-- Senior Day -- 


Friday, Oct. 24 
Women’s Tennis 
St. Michael’s 
at NE-10 Championship 
Semifinal 


Women’s Volleyball 
Le Moyne 

at St Michael’s 

5 p.m. 


Saturday, Oct. 25 
Women’s Soccer 
St. Michael’s 
at Le Moyne 
11 a.m. 


Men’s Soccer 

St. Michael’s 

at Southern Connecticut 
State 

1 p.m. 


Women’s Volleyball 
St. Rose 

at St. Michael’s 

2 p.m. 


Field Hockey 
St. Michael’s 
at Assumption 
4 p.m. 


Sunday, Oct. 26 
Men’s Golf 
at NEIGA Championship 


Cross Country 

at Mayor’s Cup 
Women 10:50 a.m, 
Men 11:15 a.m. 
Franklin Park (Boston) 


Women’s Tennis 

St. Michael’s 

at NE-10 Championship 
Final 








